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ABSTRACT 

Abuses directed towards American Indians have 
resulted in positive, negative, and undetermined identities. This 
study focused on some of the problems faced by adolescent Native 
American Indians, as seen in a 100-year-old Indian Boarding School in 
western Oklahoma. It was contended, after working with some 4 00 
students in the western plains area, that, though Native American 
Indians differed markedly from other minority groups and among 
themselves, adolescence has presented them with special problems 
which can be related to other minority groups. Another problem 
identified in the report was the unit of interaction between Native 
Americans and persons of European extraction--commo|ily referred to as 
the "Indian Problem," this problem is actually a problem referring to 
the interface between the 2 peoples. Other problems discussed were 
the disassimilation of the Indian, his confused state and world 
views, and the background of the Indian child. It was concluded that 
the symtomatology of Plains Indian adolescents of western Oklahoma 
had its roots in the reciprocal complementarity of inner conflict, 
social organization, ideological movements, an<i the assumptions of 
the educational systems to which they have been exposed. [Not 
available in hard copy due to marginal legibility cf original copy. ] 
(HBC) 
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Abstract 



The Indian Adolescent 

James R. Allen, M.D, 

The poor educational achievement of most Indian students — at least 
as measured by members of the dominant white culture — is traced to roots 
in the reciprocal complementarity between the basic assumptions and ex- 
pectations of the educational system, inner conflict and social and idea- 
logical change. Special attention is drawn to the paradoxical outcomes 
that can be anticipated fror. our current educational approaches. Although 
the authors' hypothes^c- are drawn from work with some 400 students in the 
western plains area, his conclusions concerning the interaction of ident- 
ity, self-esteem, and acculturation with or without assimilation may well 
apply to students of other minority groups . 
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The Indian Adolescent: Psychosocial Tasks of the 

Plains Indian of Western Oklahoma 
Jaaas R. Allen , M.D. 

Whether seen as an "epoch'* or as a "disease", adolescence is a period of human 
growth when each of us comes to some new terms with himself and with society. It 
is a period of reworking old psychosocial tasks and of the elaboration of a new sense 
of identity. Studies of the life-histories of normal American adolescents in the 
mid-twentieth century lujve suggested that at this particular cross-roads of history 
and individual life- history, adaptational capacity is much higher than theories based 
on clinical data had led us to suspect, and that we need a broader picture of adole- 
scent development than that currently in vogue. The work of researchers auch as 

;22), King (16), Katz C15), Masterson (19), Heath (11) and Gr inker CIO) suggests 
tliat at least certain groups of healthy white adolescents individualiza^ consolidate 
a sense of competence in themselves and their abilities, make important decisions 
concerning their future, and begin to free themselves of their earlier attachments 
to their parental figures without marked emotional svjings. withdrawal, low self-esteem 
or poor impulse ccntrol. 

In thio paper, the author wishes to draw attention to some of the special pro- 
blems of adolescence for a group of Native American Indians seen in a 100-yecr old 
' Indian Boarding School in western Oklahoma. In the recent flurry of interest in 
minority groups, little attention has been devoted to Native Amescicans. The confer- 
ence on Economic Progress Report, P overty and Depri vation an the United States , foe 
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exacple, wh.oly ignored Indians^ as did Harringiron 'a discovery of Ot her Am erica , 
.whose only Indiau poor lived in Aoial The '‘New Indians’* however, can point: to unea- 
plcycaent of annvial incemes of $50 to $1200 a year arid a short life-expectancy 

(16). These peoples differ markedly from other minority grcxipa and aniong thetnselves 
Adolescence presents them with special prcb!lecis; yet there seems to be a number of 
processes coosnoc to them and to ether minority groups. 

THE PRO BE^EM OF THE '’INDIAN PROBLHI” 

When peoples of differing cultures come into contact with one another, attention 
Is usually focused on only one of them. Thus, for whites the relationship between 
Native Americans and persons of European entxaction is usually referred to as an 
'^Indian Problem'*, However, the unit of interaction is not a single people but the 
Interface between the two (14)< 

It might be said that the stereotypical Plains Indian arose as a result of ccn~ 
tact with the white man. who introduced horsesy guns, and probably scalping. He was 
also destroyed by the white man^for it was among the Plains Indians that the policy 
of liguidaticn of Indian society and of the Indian personality was probably carried 
to the farthest es^treaes. Military assaults, the exploitation of tribal rivalries, 
the breakii^ of treaties, the slaaghtec or the buffalo a«; a war measure, reli.«i;ious 
persecution, forced land allotments and the confinement of children in boarding schools 
which forbade the use of native lamguages— these were the outcomes of the attitude, 
articulated by general Frances Walker, who as Oommiseioner of Indian Affairs in 1371 
stated: ’’When dealing with savage men, as with savage beasts, no question of catlonal- 

henor can arise ” (5). 

Once part of the War Department, the Indian Boarding Schools are .low operated 
by the Bureau Of Indian Affairs. Dreyout rates of up to 3 ixty*- percent , educatienal 
achievetnent well bclw national averoge, high but generally undocvnicnted incidences 
of glue-sniffing, alcoholism and suicidal attempt.s are lt.s heritage. Eligibility for 
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adaie cion today is dependent on a number of factors: impoverishment of parents, 
geographic isolation, as an alternative to penal detenticn, and as an alcornn- 
tive for psychiatric liospitalieaticn in institutions which do net exist. Students 
have been drags®^ through a coilese-prepatory course despite an average of two years 
academic retardation and the fact that roost graduates go oa to blue-collar jobs (2, 
8,29). 

The observatioTis and hypotheses drawn from work with these 400 adolescents 
should be interpreted as observation and hypotheses drawn from work with part?.cular 
students at one particular point In time and space. It may not be fully relevant 
to the lives of other Native North Americans. 

IDENTITIES t POSITIVE. NEQ ATIV TS AND V NDBgERl(INBP 

While blacks were deprived of tteir labor and their bodies and kept cut of white 
society, Indians were deprived of their land and ware forcibly accultucated. Indian 
ohildrec were snatched up into federal, bearding schools where they wars forbidden 
to speak their native languages eu^d the tribes were turewd over to missionaries. 

In a land of religious freedem they had nene until 1933, and th& indigenous religioits 
were forcibly reprasced. Even when a black was counted as half a man for census 
purposes, Ind i a n s were not conoidered as human beings. This elevation carce when it 
was decided that., for legal purposes, one l:ad to be a humaa being to sell land. Old- 
titft.:crs in wSiStem Oklahoma can remember when shcfoting Cheyenne ex Arapaho was placed 
in the sasie category as ehcoting quail. 

If an Indian youth today is to identify himself as an ’'Indian'*, ha is immediately 
in difficulty, for there is no one single definition of Indian. Per acme purposes 
one may be an Indian,, but not for others. Both individual students sod tribal groups 
differ in education, acculturation, and in degree of blood. Thus, to lump these 
people- all together because they are ‘’Indians’* is campaxable to placing Chinese, 
Japanese, Asian Indians and Turks together because 'they all are Asians » 

It has been only a little more than half a century since the Indian Territory 
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vest cz Azkaosas bccams a stato. As i£ in return for their land, the state Has named 
(Hclahoma} **The Land of the Red Men." Today » there are more than forty separato tribso 
but no reservations within ito boundaries. In eastern Oklahonsa are the Five Civil* 
ized Tribes* -Cherokee I Chickasaw* Choctaw, Creek and Seminole cal.led "clvili::ed'' be* 
cause they most resembled white society (the Cherokee kept slaves, bad public schools, 
a press, and ambassadors at the Court of St. James) ^except that they kept faith, and 
broke no treaties. The. Caddo*Hlchits*Pelavare and the Kiowa*Ap£iche*Coac(Bnche**Kl<n3a, 
and Cheyenne-Axapaho, stereotypical Plaina Indians of the western movie live in 
western Oklahoma, These groups see theenselves as sufficiently different that adoption* 
workers report that members of the Five Civilised Tribes are loathe to adopt children 
bom to Indians of the Plalna. 

Encouraged by the white man, hereditary tribal eumitieo have not yet died out, 
and prejudice against members of other tribes is strong. Among western Oklahoma 
Indians tha Navajos seem held In particulnrly low esteem. When young milltcnts, in» 
stituted the banning of "Little Red'*, end Indian 'Wsoot" who "did" Wiar dances at 
O.U. football games, a group of Anadarko Indians protested. Unlike th^' white and 
black, militants, they did not take offense at the use of an Indian as a mascct, but 
did object that the "Little Red" of that year was Navajo-a Navajo dressed up in Plains 
Indian costume £ 

ACCULTURATION: WITH A15D WITHOUT ASSIMTI.ATION 

! ■ !!■ I ■ I r ^» Ml|i mrnT i « M f — ~ — ■ 1 akMha 

To acculturate means to accept the values of the dominant group. Each positive 
identity is also defined by its negative polarity, the pests to be lived down and 
the potential futures to be avoided (&>. Most c£ these students have accepted a neg-* 
ative identity. As one young man put it: "My brother is a heavy machinery operatcc; 

that's o pretty good jcb-for an Indian", 

VThat are the American stereotypes of the Indian today, the stereotypes into which 
the Indian youth 5.s empected to grow? Jim Thorpe and Ulll Rogers are mcdels for the 
kind cf athletic shew-businese personality blacks have already inherited-, while 
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Indians have boen popularized »9 Tcnto, frierdly but dumb, or the wealthy chief who 
uses e.M taon^y to buy a new Cadillac because the old one has a flat tire, the granite- 
faced inarticulate loafer, and the "crazy" drunk. Clyde- Warrior delineated five 
’^tereotypaa : the "elob" or "heed", the "joker", the ‘'white-noser”, the "ultra paeudo* 
Indian", and the "angry nationalist" (25). 

These negative identities, hczfever, nay be a negative identity only in the eyes 
of those accepting the values of Che dcmlnant white culture. Among the Kioifla-Apschs, 
for instance, reckless drunkenness 4s almost universal among adolescents and 
young adult males: in hio study of the tribe, Freeman (7) reports only cne adult male 
\Aio had never been an alcoholic! This period of dr>.«nkenness, however^ occurs in a. 
period of few cemmitmente, and ends when a. meaningful position, often the advent of 
the grandparental role, beccjaes available. Two ccntradictoiy value sorcteras co-axist? 
one sactiooiag the recklessness exhibitionism and the aggression valued in the male 
of pre-reservation days, the other, sobriety. Bach has a spec 3 .al function at a 
specific life stage. Thus, for the young Kiowa-Apache being a "drunk" is probably 
seen not as deviant development bat rather a. sanctioned stage, and the young man 
will move from, it to a. stance of responsible respectability, becoining the tpesrer of 
tradition and a participant in the payote rites of the Native Church of North Ameri- 
ca, (20) 

The degree to which consciousness of kind develops aTAong people seams to very 
with the intensity c£ the differential treatment they receive. Should they develop 
special pride or become involved in confl5.ct, group solidarity is enhanced, Slovaks 
and Polish peasants^ for example, had to come to the United States before they dis- 
concemed they were P^>les or SlcvaEca (12) . Once the lines are drawn, organizationa 
such as Indian naticaalicm and Pod ludianisoo are formed to prootote the interests of 
the new group. 

In periods of instability, differential access to opportunity as questioned. 

One way of handling thic is to assert vigorcosly the negative identities as unabatedly 
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positive and to reject the former positive onec as evil. Thus, the ccnditicno are set 
for the fitneigence. and consolidation of a militant ethic. Such a militant ethnic 
causes probl^sms ivlth the adolescents' parental generation, many of when have lived 
to see their children leam to speak ithe tribal languages they themselves do not knew, 
and to delight In the pew-wsws they once avoided. To understand ethnic pride-*let 
alone aiilitancy-may be esperionced as ii-ivalidating their -way of life, and tfaay need 
to coo. these adoleocenta a» »ill». The atudents, for their part, see them os **Uncle 
Tcmahawlca” and “apples'* •• red skin, white Insides. 

ASSIMILATION; I^7^0 WHAT ? 

One can accivlturate vith enthusiasm, but one con not actively assioilate. ds« 
slmilation is a diffuse kind of acceptance that can be made only by the deminaar 
group. Self-affirmation and affitsaation by ethers ceero to be complimentary* cne who 
has aeculturated but who has not been accepted faces a psychological, dead end (9,12, 
21, 25). 

For the Indian, white culture has been Lacg^ly one Of exploitation. If not 
genocide. In the history of his own people, he can probably find .examples enoa®h 
of law, democracy and of cardinal human virtues. Can he honor Presldaits who talk 
of the necessity of keeping Asian cornmitinents , while syoteniHtically and currently 
bteakirg all Indian treaties (2<6>? 

Oklahoma, is a poor state with a narrow pinnacle of wealth, sl land of red dirt 
and ’ red-necks". At the risk of ecological over- simplification, one might hypothesise 
that the 'dust bowl*' days have left their psychological heritage; the most vigerous 
left for California, to be immortaiiaed as Steiobnek's "Okies". As fitting the 
Buckie or the Bible Belt", fundamentalist Christian ohurches can make a virtue of 
.suffering poverty. Whole counties are on welfare. One- third of the population has 
not finished high school. On most educational tests, we vie 48th or 4-9th position 
among the states. The end result, however, is a nagging feeling of not counting, 
betrayed by the need to place '•Oklahomi is OK" on license plates. If the Indian is 
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to learn to be “white** and is to assimilate, this is the white environTnent where he. 
(Boat €ind his mcdsld and in which he enust r.*u)ke a place! 

Many whites believe that education is on ideal, technique for deveiofins the lu’.- 
developed. While, generally favoring cultural pluralism-prcvitJed it is kept to uoa«* 
essentials — we tend to think, cf education as a tcol to Europaa»iae> as a mathod of 
makins ainority peoples more acceptable to white society; that iSf less prone to 
poverty, alcohol, and lawlessness, and technically more capable of implecoentins goals 
set by the. dcrainant group. The Indian Bearding School ostensibljr functions to taring 
the Indians into the laaln stream of white society. looking at its graduates j how- 
ever, it is apparent that it failo to bring njcst further than to the stsndnrda of 
lower-class rural whites. 

Hary whites assume tibat the socot important motive for attending school is a 
desire fer individual accomplishment. In reality, if an Indian student selects wliat 
appeals to him and formulates it 4n his cwts way for his use, or in order to undei;- 
stand an alien situation - perhaps, in the words of- Cambridge C4)j even in cider -to 
prevent a white take-over - he seems more likely to rcosain -in school than if b.a ac- 
cepts the va3.ue of individualists accomplishment and t!;en experiences };epeated 
failure in white social^. Pruatmtico and a devalued self-image emerge from situa- 
tions where these ycting Indians sat goals which, -for such reality-based reasons as 
lack of eccnctnic access, they cannot reach. 

Many whites assum-a that the Indians wish to assimilate and would have, had they 
not been held back by poverty, prejudice, and lack of opporfcuisity. Some asaunae tlnvy 
must assioilatej Ccnigress has legislated seme tribes out of existence and threatened 
to do likewise. with the others unless th^ move of their own accord.. In reality, 
some students may face ritual clenosl^^g when they return from the Boaidins School, 
a cleansing to rid them of their ‘white -man' s'* waySr "White-man ‘s religion*’ or 
'Vihite-tnan’s medicine*’ are strong and cooijnm words of approbation among these peoples 
a fai cry from the shouts of thcisa minorities whose goals are involvement in the 
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dcminant cultuxe^ assimilation and \:hQ acquisition cf economic pouer. 

ThiOj then, is the position of the Plains Ii’.dian student of western Oltlahcana: 
if he more fully leams '^white-nan’s” vrays, he is likely to assume some negative 
Identity end may see himself, and be seen by bis people ac oislcyol to his niiCiva 
heritage^ He certainly risks the dead-end of acculturation without assimilation. 
Yet; to reject white man’a knowledge is to reject much of Amorica and laost of the 
avenuee to power and national- decision-makinS; chat is to eodirace pow&rlessneas. 
Decision-making by ’’Indian” principles ia dccisicn-making by ’’first principles” 
which, however sound ecologically, veere- never designed 
to cope with an environment that is increasingly more unnatural. 03) 

VCMiLDA rrEWS, AND 0^ 

Projecting our ewn psychology on all ’'normal” people, we tend to sesunoe that cur 
usual waking state of mental functicning is similar to that cf al.l other ’Hicro^” 
people. (4)o Sapir (22) noted loi:6 ago that different peoples do not inhabit mere 
variants of the same, world but experience totally different worlds. There are subtle 
ways in which each culture conditions its members to perceive and to create thelc 
subjective worlds. &or«’£hy lies (17) puts itj "Hy own cv.lturo with its laws of Icgic 
ite priitciples of ccgnltioo^ its rigidly defined limits, its validation, offers me 
a strongly bonded and precategcrieed view of reality.” 

lu an infernal social situatioa together, fox* cxaniple, the white man may beccjue 
prcgreosively irjce talkative.^ while, seme tribal- traditicnal Indian way stand quietly 
seying, or doing nothing, manitoring Che other rather then himself for oues regarding 
the adequacy of his response. If addressed directly fee may net locjk at the speaker. 
Theire. May be considerable delay before he replies, yor aone students., to be sauglod 
out in praise os a source of shame; for others, to look, directly into the eyes of 
another is an act of rudeness. Desplfe very different intentions, both Indian and 
white may thus tyy to relate m ways that puaale, confuse and slaanaie the other. 

Tfxi middle-aged generation cf America today has lived within a spectutcr— 
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opectQcle,wcxJ.d-vx0w iiiherited fscja Aristotle, Newton and DoBcartes. This is the 
v3.cv? reality our col cure h’js pcoexanoned them to see, a view reuting on a reality 
Xfbere the observer sud the observed cau be separated, and in whicji jeality *-s st.<.ucL* 
ored into seq-'^tlal airanseniento of cawse and effect. As sn sosoatial aspect of t.he 
development of a technolcgiaed world, this view has served us well, but it has also 
brought the- ijmminent threat of ecocatastrophe to the inhabitants of spaceship earth. 

Our particular aid-century version of this world view is olceely linked to a 
twmbec of aesumptions: (1> the assumption that the biege^ t«ttcr Cceg. the S.S.T.); 
(2) the asoumpticn of the necessity of a winner and a loser in all transactions, rathei: 
than the possibility of "doable wina'‘i (3) the assumption of inevltab'ie conipctiticn; 

(?>) the assionpticn of acme basic flaitf in haman nature; (5> the assumptacn that man 
is a species seperata from otlier species^ and lord of the univelise; (&> t?ie assump- 
ticn of lineal time; (7J the assconption of the inevitability of the nuclear family. 
These assun^tiona-usualXy unseated, ai^d often unccnscious - underline rauOh of cur 
"cotranoa sense". The "common sense’- of one age, however, often becomes the foolery 

J 

f 

* of nnothex. 

i split between the ways of the student’s and the -’white-tDan'- ways 

the oclicol,a difference- often Intensified by jparectal hostility; craccarbates the 
normal adolescent tasks of identity formaticn. The young Indian is confronted with 
the extra- task of integrating Indian and Boarding School, ’'selves", selves often 
hinfeing on the doainairt ouliure's sense- of time; future orientation , attitudes toward 
ttohieves-ient, competition and intcusiveness, the belief that individuals can cdiange 
themselves if they so desire, negative, evaluation of altered, states of oonscicuaness , 
and a willingness to active., if publicly clumsy, sccial eApeuimeotatiOT. To lejeoc 
either ways of being-in-tbe-world is to deny oneself cf his ful"^ humanity and oesfih 
full potential. To experience both, however, may be to experience confuoxen incon- 
gzucncG, dnd intctxn^^. dissojiancc* 

One seventeen year old bey, a Southern dheyenna, described his situation thus; 

O 
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**ThQ vhite ways are OK here- But at home it’o different. Last week v-faen I was 
hcofi, I used the word “because" to my mother when I tried to expiato somethina» In 
Cbeyeeaa ve don’t have a uord for that. My mother spit it cut like something dirty^ 
saylx:g ‘'because" - that's a. white man's word." 

"I think clffecently at hoaas. My people dcsn't think like the white sian. For 
us> things happen when otlrec things happen. I think in 'tn;o different ways: the 
Indian way and tlie white man’s ^cay- Sometimes^olike when I. think that maybe so mai>y 
bad things I'-ave happened to my -family because oy mother angered a witch - it’s like 
1 use white man's thinkii^g-, bat it's about Indian things^ So I wondec. just who am 1?" 

In the secend half of the twentieth century we are witnessing a buiseoning 
interest in -NOJcIdoviews otrikingly like char of many ancient Native American religions 
and a groving emphasis upon the development of a (nan who pcsesses a deep awareness 
of his relatiocskip with the totaL tmiverse (.t)* Under the stresses of t'cc accel- 
erating social, change which makes both the future, less predictable and past ^sterns 
of power and values less obviously relevant ^ post-lndustrialic&ed raan has come Co 
emphcise what he. can knOV) the Now. let^.n is net the people incereated in such 
matters - the futurist^ the philcscpher, the physicist or the "hippj.e" •• with when 
that the young OKlabcoaan Indian is likely to come in contact . 

FOUNOATJOKS 

A young persons successful solution of the tasks of adolescence is partially 
determined by his psychosocial^ development prior to that time. Summaxiaing studies 
of children of tlie soutl-jwcsteicn tribes, Sasiew and Harxower C24) have noted that 
five year olds have a fair degree of social competence within their extended famil- 
ies. Trnelng the progress of these through school^ however, yezlds a very different 
and Striking picture.. Their grades are comparable ta thoaa of the cultural majority 
for the first few grades, then precipitously fall (2^. Perhaps, with ccbcol, the 
chil'-J is asked to tencunce. mich of what he has learned before and this tmdoes those 
patterns cf trust and personal worth developed up to this time, leading to severe 
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difftcultUa d»rl«3 staaes at'initiativa va. s«u/ar^Wt.^ v,. inferiority. 

K is the suthors in^ressicn that for the ycons Plains Indieo .hlU in Cklahome, 
the Plctere is sm=h less ssnauine. The tribes ore not as Urse as the mvejo. end 
not es stehly integrated as the Pneblas. They are also heir tc all the deptivetiens, 
nutritional and health.ca« problenB of the poor, rngh rates of aUchoUsn and 
aceldants.sltto the contort of ertended families lead to early less rhich is rs- 
cepitulated over aod over. At one tine. Individual tribes may heve had forme! rites 
end rituals for eotaiing. and for ending mourning. At la-iot ns .far as the students 
eta concerned today, heuaver, the rituals for ending mourning are.no longer practiced 
or underatood. As a resuU, soma young people are caught forever in an aamriln-g 

process of tjouming. 

This, then, 13 the curreat predlcaosmt of many Plains Indian Adolescents of 
uestem OWahoaa. Their symptomatology - or oather hohavior seen by memhers of the 
domlnact culture as sysT-tematolosy - has its roots in the raorprocat oomplemeatarity 
cf iaaer coofUot, aocial mtsanisatira, Srfeolrsioal «er«aats and the assumptlcos of 
the educational systems to which they are ejipcsed. 
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